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' \ Within thS Hxtt dicade ter p^sage of the Biilnguil Education Act 
of 1968. ••national toiigiage policy" became i ttfpic of debate for thi t.S. ^public. 

Congr«.. in —aeiiing the riyiultiNbf a. decade- of federal funding of bilingual * 
wmcationi va. asked to <»ni^er bilingual ed^^' ai part of «eneral policy , 
of 'accodModation to bilingual W in legal, -di^iid other .ociai- service 
.ettings. The Presidential Commission on Foreign Unguages «id International 
Studies, fsmed inl978. rfepeatpdly heard the public urge that it recommend a 
comprehensive langige poil^ for iegisiatiU consideration. The 1978 Executive 
drder on Plain English set clear writing as a governmental goal. However, 
federal ag^cy kuhgs atfe state legislation designed to make public information 
available in cofiesive, clear, and concise prose w^re difficult to i^lement ^ 
in the absence o^ a comprehensive official ^oli^y on howto judje «d accomplish 
"plalA English." ,H each of thesfe three cases, | iwpohse to piece-meal efforts 

^ to choose and charige the oral «»d written Ungulge has led some citizens to call 
for an official national language ,pbUpy, one which would decide the status of 
English vis.a-vis ither languages^«4rovide c^izens with standards for t^eir 

public language^ , - . A - ■ ■, m 

Those who think seriously, about enactmentf Implementation, interpre- 
'tation'. and enforcment of the law or laws necessary to achieve, such a policy 
Sust. however, consider the history of how language status decisions have been 
made in the United States. The l^gal history of legislative and judicial 
decisions reiated to language In the United States is reviewed here . in an effort 
to. answer the question of what has happenid in the past when language issues 
reached the federal level of decision-maklng. A majorityof current efforts to 
bttaih a national language pbiicy are based on the belief that it will diminish 
discrlminatio^ased on language; it is therefore Important to .know whether or^ 
sat there have been past iegil efforts either to sanction^or to promote lin- '\ 
guiitic diicrlinihation.. It is iii5 critical for those copsidirlng a national 
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iinguage policy today to have in filatbricil perspectivi on th« intentions ahd / 
principles riflectta in any laws wfil^ may Save attempted tp control the ianr 
guagi behavl&r b£ .U.S. cltitens, and to be able to place theie ifWi in the 
cbnt«t of ivehts at the time of ^ 

the philosophical and legal heritage from ing 

influence language decisions in the CoTonia£aM^^ 

United States. Thus, for the origins Of legal considerations of Iinguage^ in 
the United States, one must go back many centuties... The story of" language-. , , 
status achievement for English since the time of the Norman Conquest i^ not a 
simple brie, and there are many- reasons for the complexities of this history. 
' ^ Iriitially, there is the' problem of determining the sitUatioh in which to define^ • 
the terms status arid English . Each of these his different d^initions, depend-- 
ing on the level b£ iriteractibn at which it is being viewed. For example* 
otatus determination in the lariguage plahriing. literature is ustially talceri to 
mean decisions related to choice of official language for the nation's .govern- . 
meht and pub]|ic affairs. However, in the histbrybf. English, there have been 
occasions whin debates havs centered around t^e status bf' English as language - 
to be spread to other nations, as well as within a single h^tibh in ^cbmpetition 
with other iariguages, such as French, Wels;!, or ©ermari. Status decisibhs have 
also been debated both for arid at lOcal?. regional, and national levels on the 
ch'bice Of language to be used Iri busiriessi educational, legal, and religious 
ihatitutiohs. Distinctions have sometimes beeri made at the intemationai, 
riatibSal, regional, and local levels betweeri the spread of English in both the 
i»^itteri arid spbken charinels Or in only one of these chaSriels. Tb further com- 
plicat^ the deterniriatio\» bf status, there have be^n differint cbnceptiohs of , 
the term laglish . For some decisibh-makers', English has mearit a generalized 
language form, without ^egaid tb its varieties.. For other decision-makers.^ 
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logilih his jBeint only • itandwdi^.d, codified nbra, legitSit^ through 

' • Tfee^fitlsh BaekgroanA 
163.8 paper ti an attonpt to examine these differ est approaches to . 
deteraining the status of English li the United States jind England, but most : 
particularly in thfe Unlted^States; a^^^^^^ of the language 

status achievement of English in the British colonies of Meri-ca, pointed out . 
that both decision-making ^stitutions and processes we're conceived in the 
- Old World I but ^bfn and nurtured in the New World (1976a). It is necessary, 
therefore, to look brief ly at wiys iii which, English becaaa the mother tongue 
of .Great Britain after 1066. the time of the :Norman Conquest. After 1066,' 
Norman French- became , the^tandard language of Parliament and the co^rts. aid 
the mediufa of common diily communication for-the upper ^classes and -polite 
society, /Latin was' the language of scholarship and legal writings. English, 
iflitlaliy reputed to have been relatively unknown among the rulers; contfihued 
as the popular tongue of the ^eopleiK The absence of any of ficial status' for ' 
English helped provoke King.Hehry Ill's English Proclamation issued in 1^58. 
The proclamation railed ^gainst mohoglot French speakers.but achieved nothing 
in giving English an improved status . Sowever , status promotion through in- 
creased use came about as poe^s, preachers, and some officials of the law ' 
quietly Used English ^in their writings and ar^uei for th^ practicality of 
their de^d. In 1300, a poet justified' translating fiis work into English by 
hbting: ' ^ / 

I have normally read Frenc^ verses everywhere here; it- is 

mostly done for the Ffenchman-TWhat is there fbi hii who ' 
|nows no French? As for the nation of England, it is an 
Englishman who is usually there. It bught to be necessary 
I?, ^P«*J.°°??i7the^ speech that One can best get on with. 
?eldom has the English tongue by/ahy chance been praised 
in France; if we give everyone their bwj liHguiie, it seems 
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, ' ^td lie we arejaoing them no 1^^ 

'Engllih leyiiian..,( (translatea from Cursor Mondl te Cottle; 
1969:17). , ~ 

' _ ■ ' ■ ; ■ *i '■ , , ■ ,^ ■ .. . - • ■ . ' 

1^ tbe end oi^ the twelfth cratory, it large portion of the ^upper classes had 

icqulrS English as well as French; bilingualisffi was common In this group By 
the mid-thirteenth century, English had spread to an increasing variety of uses 
across classes. Jy the end of the fdiirteenth^ehturyi a^ increasing ntmSer of 
legal and quasi-legal documents were written in English, though as yet, it had no 
official status for oral use in the 'courts. English had become the mother tongue 
of Englishmen^ the "general mother tongue of ail classes. ' French was £he language 
of artistic display an evidence of learning and proper- social contacts. By the 
end of the Hiddie giglish period (11^0-1500) , English was the dominant- language 
- of Parliament, English grammar was taught in schbolsi and Chaucer's Tales had 
widely publicized, if not cntireiy legitimated* English as a literary language. 
Few among the nobility knew French* and Ahglb-NbJSnan, literature had been sup er- 
seded by English writings. Except for higher edtication and the law, ; English had 
achieved recoghitfibn as the norm; in literary art, schools, daily conmmnicatibn 
in the business world, Md social exchanges^ across Classes, English had gained a 
secure status. . , . 

Only in the universities and the courts was little or n^ status given 
'' to English. La^in was the medimS of universities^ 'In the courts, the status 
of English for oral and written legal matteptf^aried at different levels of 
legal action across the Middle and early Modej^n English periods. By the end 
of the thirteenth century. Law French (sometimes pall Iforman-French dr French- 
Borman) was the undisputed oral language of the cdtittt& as well as the code of 

legal literature. Throughout the Middle English period, French predfaminated ^ 

• __ _ _ - - ___ 

as the language of the law. lii the late thirteenth century, th^ practice of ' 

law became a prbfessibhi and lawyers over the necticenturies consistently 

• « ._ _ _ ^ . 

•attempted tb prbtect^^^ftl^language of their profession— law^ ^'rench— from changes, 

•■ . * ^ ■ . ■ ♦ . * • 



:**>'■.■-■ ■ ■ . • 

•_ . _ .■■ , ^ . • . ■ ■ " 

or threats iaposed from outside: HAreveri By 1356. Engiisfi vaa «Howed u 
tte ia^age of oral court proceedings at local levels » In 1362, the Statute 
of Pleading declared that if the oral language of the court reiiained Prenchi 
•the people Of the King's court had "no knowledge or understanding of that which 
is said for them or against than" (36 Edward III, it. I c.l5, cited in Holdworth 
1923:11,477). Parliament's growing influence and its use of English spread the 
notion Of English as a language of legal-like situations, and by the «hd of 
'the fifteenth century, an increasing portion of the oral language' of courts 
was English. Nevertheless, pleadings (formal writings) rraained in French, but 
arguments at the bar cOuld be carried out in English. By the sixteenth century * 
written pleadings in the cbnnnoh law courts were written in English. The Chancery 
law, or law of the ehurch, was in English, though specialized terms from hau 
French were plentiful. In 1650, Parliament passed An Act turning the Sooks bf 
the Law and all Proce s and Proceedi ngs in Courts of Justice .'^nto English^ How- 

■ . • . ' ^- i 

ever, struggles ensuing from the Act were Bitter: iai^ers resisted, the' statute 
was alternately validated and kiHed in shifts of political power during the 
seventeenth century^ Latin and French each made .intermittent gains in either 
Spe'cialized acts of the court or the written law. In 1731, ah English-fbr- 
lawyers law was passed Which called for all^rOceedings in courts iS Great 
Britain to be "in the English tongue and language only, ahd hot in Latin or 
Frenth, or any other tongue or language whatsoever...." (cited from Records ^ 

• * ■ * ■ ■ 

in English, 1731, ^.GeO.II* c. 25 in Mellihkoff , 1963:133-34). Major 



. riilitinci to the «hi£t to English came iron those who felt it aade liters ^ 
^ -llliterite" m did not help Increase the knwledge of the pubUc on setters 
of law. The .la»r Was so inakened In revisions made before its enactieht that 
^ origiaal incttt wiM all bu^ 

However, by the end of the eighteenth century, Eiiilsh was ;the 'accepted 
language of the l«w, though codified with a hea.^ retention of terms and 
stylip Both tatii and taw French. English was the language of Parliameht* 
ind though there were many diverse dialects throughout England, the tongue 
of Ei^lishmen was clearly English. The' sanie was not clearly the cak for 
other parts of Great Britain. Subjects in Wales ^ Ireland were still 
to be convinced English was the language of Great Sritain. In the early 
slxtewth cmtury,. Hinry mi began ah att^ 

laws* and language.- Agreements drawn up between individual Irishmen and 
^ > tl^e aglish goverSient. during this ^period charged Iristaen to change their 
^ names, to speak EngUsh, and to^adopt "EhgUsh habits and nanner." The same ' 
. if forts were directed against Wiles: all legal proceedings were to be in 
- fiiglish, aa4 offices filled by those who spoke English (Heath 1976a, Michois 
1977). , - 

In EhglMd,.OTce ^lish seemed est^llshedi reforaers turned their 
efforts toward setting a standard norf^ of English. Scjools characterized 
grammar as a'set of Saiytlcal procedures ahd promot.ed grliatlcal categories 
^M: logical or quastiogical (Michaeia970) . \lh the Middie English period. 



tli# clbst cbnnecttoxui b€cvem granDsr and Ungtage In uai van iibt obicuria; 

-■- _ ^_ - - _ - u _; * ■ ■„ 

th« tcacl4ag of grisnur VC8 r«t««d to readlag, eplixiitloap «(l criticism. 

ftjirlfii English emphMlzid cb^^•ct- 

^ iii^ of w and prwimctitiott In an IdccUzid aora^ ' Jy the ilghteinth 
cantury, a iaeolns faici^tion with timgoaga, grajamatlcil cbrrictnessi and 
ehangii In laxiguagi was riflactad in the popular wdla. tfagazlnes cbndeisned 
"the poverty of language" said to cttcmscribe thought, and to prombti iSt 
proper behavlora and prejudices, tanguage w a popular topic, and the jlagls 
Of fashionable Sagazines^cgrrerad toxica raging froa oheaical nomenclature | 
to dialects and fbraignisma in EngiisfaC cf . Eases 1940). 

In connection with tfils popular support urging propriety in language J 
on discerning people of all Great Britain, thirW 9aa a strong effort to r 
institutionalize the Standards of speidng^" Anlacademy for regulitihg speech 
was proposed consistently and enthusiastically be.tween 1712 and 1800 by iiny ■ 
leaders of English society and pbiitics, including lord Olesterfleldi Thomas 
Sheridan, Lord Honbbddbi and. Sean Swift (Read 1938). ; Samuel JohnsOn ' s dic^ I 

tibnary becpie the Instrument, if not the institution, which cf"flxed" the • i 

. : - - - - _:_ - ■ : ' ■ -I 

language during this peribd. It did so without support ,frbm a national 

language acaden^^ thbugh publicatibn and promotion of such a dittlonary 



_ ««« Viewed as aijor tisks of^any However,' hife'^fflcial 

?^^^*^«l<»'of * dictionary come about, such i wort wib Wt to be fudged -as 
dictation of chbici tb EnglisBswn. Qnk proponent of the, academy made this 
point very clear: , ' - , . •/ 

, i^-lastybu Should think that f would idSteavor to forci Hen by v 
y ■■-.< to write with Propriety Sad eorrect^'ss of Sty ^ 

" '• ^•cl«re, that I mean only to , force th«iai.te spell with' Unifbrmity. . . 

and I can not but esteem the English Language to be of Such Cbh^- 
sequence to Englishmen i^generair that a proper Act, for the Im- 
i i P'ov«o«« «ad Preservation of It, would do Honor to an E^^ 
j Farl^ament. >(Obseryatibns uponvthe English language.... 1752-, • 

cited In Held 1938:145-146). : ■ , ■ 

o y ? -■■ . ^ ^ ^ ' , / ^ : v: ■ - / :^ 
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This comqint bighligb^i cvo crictcii fpccors vhieh cbarsctirlisi * < 

_ . ^ T ■ .. . . , »• ■ 

ilogulgi ititui icUivraint in Engiaad. thm first Is thi'vtsu thift Ingllshslh 

eust not fbrcid 67 liv ^ their isogasgs choicis; the sc.cond ts 'thi 
conviction thit dlicirniig cttizsns wiit, of their ow^ volition, Mke pro- 
per decisions ibbut iengusge In order to do honor to their identity. In 
Englindi Engllstmen bad to come to i choice of Engiii^h end use of proper 
English through their indlvldu^ if forts ^6 improve ^emselves^ Exposure to 
good models i study of nutnuals of speikittgi end diligent attention to prescribed 

grjumur rules Wre behaviors which gave evidence of good character, taste, and 

y * __ . _ __ ■ ■ » ■.. ■ 

judgment. Rejection, of a national acadaqr underscored the view that achieve- 
ment of status for the. English langtiage was not a matter for Parliafflentary 
statutes, but, rather one of individual choice for socially-fflinded individuals. ^ 
Those born into classes or geographical envtrbments' which did not ofier 
expdsur:e to the standard norms of "language were to expose themselves to 
proper speakers ^ and they bad; to decide as individuals to ^opt the prestige 
dialect. Failure to mate this choice left them open to charges of defaming 
or ddwngradltig the hatloni and showing ^^dence of an absence of self-control, / 
failure to use IorIc and reason, and a lack of diligence in pursuit of good. 
Today, in spite of . humerotiS' efforts to make the stitus of English Official' 
in England and to prea^cribe officially the VMiety of Engiish which is the 
national nbmi only two st;atutea survive. One of these requires Crbira writs 
and Ixxcldental pap^s to be in Engllshjthe other requires sailors on British 
ships to. have a Knowledge of English (Crown Writs to be in English, 1868, 
31 S 3i Vict., c, 101, s. 90 and Prohibitira of Engagement of Seamen..., : 
1906, citid in Melllnkbff 1953:4^5.5 



. Tfie •^ievfflent of th^ 
througfi .titut^, but'thjough cultural nSd .ocletairforcei. Engilihmen did not' ^ 
•M language as a suitable overt Instrument of control to be wielded by the 
State over l.ts citizens! In Jngland, in the years following the Norian Conquest," 
official .rulings ind statutes did not est Aush English; Engliflh beci»e established^ 
through the choices of the^^^p^^^ «nd in lar^ pStt the 

literary elite. Even within the law, mandates did not succeed entirely in remov- 
. -Ing Utfn «p taw French from l^al" usag^, either- orai or written. The law^rbfei- * 
; sion worked t5 Saintain the speci&liied language of its profession; because it ^ 
served certain needs «nd ^as apj^o^iate for its institutions' ^ 
practice. ^There was no doi^Bi, however^ that Ekglishmen viewed Engii^h as the 
language whi^ should be chosen by discerning citizehsi and that-' the %ii§H , 
modeled by the upper' classes" and prescribed as correct in gra^r books should ' 
be used\by^ English speakers. Those wfio did not choose either English or the . ' ' .. 
proper fprm.of English left themselves open to.criaclsm and. socla]* exclusion. -.■ 4 

.^•g^United States inherited the English rellictance to mandate language 
choice.c^o" tegulate language through political decisions. England ext^ded 
this reluctance to legislate choices for its own citizens to the indigenous , of 
l|? New Wdrld colonies (Heath l?76ai. Unlike leaders bf |he Castilian empire in 
^ ^ New World. England's colonial admihistrators consistently failed ^o , consider 
language as the Ipstrum^t of f</rced aisimiiation. Language was viewed as sooe-^ 
thing chSnged through^ exposure of speakers to appropn^te iearning «vir^nments 
and \»odel8. not through Imppsltion of Ipoliticai force. ; In aborts :^6r fcglishmen. 
the Eagllsh language and ^ • < : 
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lt« cultur* war« t6« graat «v«ito« by which piopli ojuldj l£ th«f iot "choiii . 
■r^l^i St vaiuibiV tiovledgi, ibjtBfi r«Mbiiiag,- • icceptibli of . 
; c^uctlng bhi'i llfi., and in advaScment in idcial itatui. 

la Eoglahd, thoii born to we«ith acquired the preitlglbtii form of the 

iMguagi through tha company th«^ k«p^ In .tSl Unitad Statu colbkiii, -^ 

^ _j_ _ ; ■ _ ^ _ ^ , ■ ^ ^- 

then who obtaihed land iiid bacuta planters, or thoia who bacane waale^ 
through Buiihass bpportunitias, could not count on^ajqibiUra tb insure pro- 
par language choice ,f br their ions. Sonei ieat them tb England pr .tha Cbnclhent 
to ba iducat^i msa Whb prodded tutoring % their sbtxs hire' in«t*tad 
tha7,use Biglljh textbooks and study the pronuaciatioij manuUa. nw^ fre- 
qnentiy used in England. Throughout the Revolutionary period and in the 
•srly Mtional. hls^bry, an "English tducation" ^ itressed^ehd recalcitr«t 
studeivts of, grsiismairvwere riiinded language was a nark bf "breeding." (cf. 



Farish 1955^, xvii) . The lower -clajajses had no such exposure or bppbrtnmi^ ' 
ties on an extended basis* since schools were raiatively scarce until w^ 
lata the nineteenth century, they ware forced to seek out proper bbbts- ' 
and company. Tiling cbnversatibSai paitnars aa\Bod«is. |bmeh, thbugh foroaiiy 
excluded or neglelfeed in institutioSai educational opportunities, we^e 
often Judged especially idept at studying English lessons and .,eff actively 
putting these, ihtb practice to cbiversation and debate (Heath 19765). 

"Witjjin the United States, therefore, the atitus bf English 
*«s achieved as It /liSd,bieh Jn EnglSd,^^^ ' 
i^thout the hel 

i«a the status JHi^lders foil English in itS; standard variety. ^In spice . 
of U-S. affor^g^ e^pblish^a^^^^^^ well-placed officials 

.rejecyi^^h^^ea, «id^M such acadW « the national devel developed 
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^iid i936j EaitK i576c). Zutiwi, NoiH Wibatir'i ipeliirs ^antcrs^ 
ind aictioiiryi copioai writlagi in tha public iidii proootad tba 
fdia of an, ^gUah for Aaarlca. Of tan ibii in a tfipiac. package contiln^ 
tag t&a Bibiii ^« blaa-backa4 ipallar^^^ a gramaar, 1?ab«c«»8 books 
tiXLtA a oa^ for information on languagi daslrad acroai regions and 
. elaiiei. iieric^n pfiiodicaii of diverie fieldi aiil tSciudid articles, 
brief notes; sod comoents on Isnguage; thi problem of achieving a cbir- 
acteristic nbra_^^out' an, internatibniUy recognised ttterature «i8 ^an 
isstS of recurrint concern (cf. Free 19^^^^^ 

Attong the issues dibated ixL these periodicals was the relative itand- 
iag of English %ith rfspect to the Classical lim^gas a^ Bodern foreign. 
isBgoages. ' Bilingualiso ind evM nultillnguiiisn were praised' and Seen is 
desirshle goals of ;^ucatibh and; associstj^^ • Though there was a general 
.tolerance for other langusgUi^ai^" i.^copit^ provided access to * 

tnf oraatipn ndt available in Ehglish, the pus6 for English education* often 
defined prUaarily tiros of its biing offered in English and including ;heavy 

of ipelllngi -graiiM lictraturiV was consi^tfttit and fixm. English 

was recogniiad as 'todated" by general uiage across vocations and workaday 
situations ln--the public world. Yet^hs have stSvSved which suggest that " 
either" French or German almost became the national language. 

One ^h has promoted the idee that only one vote kept German from 
being the natioi^l language in the late eighteenth-century legislature, 
fte accurati history of this JScident teown as the **Muhl»nberg legend" is 
that a group of ^iifinii Germans requested tlat some laws of the miitfcl ■ 

— - - ■ T • . ' ■ . - 

States be isiued in German as well as English, t. congressional coinmittee 
ftvored the prbi>oi«lj but when the issue came to a House vote, it was rejected 
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42 to 41; Frederick Auguit' Muhlenberg j 1 eernan-speaktng PjSnnsyivanlan inay 
l»v« MSt the deciding voteV but congressional records, do not allow precise 
detenainatioh of thip/ (Heath 19773. Other legends, current it both the time 
of the Revolution and in the mid-nineteenth cwttury suggested that French would 
become the language of the United States.- Sir Herbert Crjft, a British etyoolo- 
glat, reported in a letter of 1797 thsf Americans had oSce considered 'tevenging 
themseives von England rej^ctiiig: its latiguage and , adopting that, of Franc^*,(Croft 
1797J^ American and British jburnalisEs in the mid-hineteenth century, a period - 
of extreme cultural insecurity for Americans, picked up stories Of the un- 
certainty ^of Americans about the dominance of their tongue bVer French or German 
(cf. Brlsted 1855). However, in spite of these a^ths portraying French, German, 
or Latin as the national tongue, there was never 'serious doubt afibet the issue, 
^and the^was nevter . any of^ial declaration bf the status of English. 

How then did English achieve its stitus? In the colonial and early 
. national periods, the questibh of the status of English resolved , itself at lofcal 
cdnmunity levels ^ as irtdividuais chose the language most necessary to economic 
survival and their own religious and social goals. Institutio"^ provided choices; 
universities and colleges initially eii^hasized the Classical iinguages as sub- 
jects df study, but provided the maiority of instruction in Eiigiish. In the o 
first half of the nineteenth century, English gramars and other writings on 
language stressed language uses (rhetoric, conversation) and were not nearly 
id vehement on prescribiSg correctfiess .V^ere similar types df material after 
the mid-century' (Drake 1977) . Websterj though tdday assbciated with prescript 
tlvlsm in the pubi'tc mirid, urged the difescriptive approach to gramar wSich 
was refiecte^ in numeroij|s grammars df the early nineteenth 'century: 
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ii igraamar !■ butlt loUly on tfi« •tructare of liaggae* . ... 
Sraamari ars made to show the stuaent^what « language 

. not, how It ^Whtjtb be. TRav mrm rnmp^t.^ 

l'-' fchoola, rather tHan for ae^of science , who ought to quit 

V graamara which are the atrea^, and aount to the aeurce of 

. ' w»owl«<lg«, the genuine construction of the languagi Itself 
(italics In the original) (Webster 1798:6). ^ 

Ih«. choice of English over other languages and a preferred norm of English usage were 
ntters of faith IS the prevailing good Judgment among the U.S. citizenry. v There 
were, with the eacceptlon of Aaericatx Indian piollcies, few efforts to restrict uses 
of other languages; Instead, they wer^ recognized ai resources.,. In additibni diver- 
sity in language structures and uses was seen as a valuable asset (Heath 1977). IS 
cities such as St. Louis, Cleveland; and New York, people who Were reluctant to 
take their children but of work to place them in schbbls were" bf f ered bilingual 
education or Instruction in their mother tbngUe as incentive to school attendance 
(Kluwln, forthcoming; Tyack 1974). . Private schobls- ^aught in the language, bf thbse 
grbups which supported them (Klbsl 19775 6-167). Authors of folk literature bf the 
" , .P^'i*"^ flaunted the dialect variation of the United States. By mid-century, ' 

. hpwever, these vi^s were starting to shift. The United States began/to Ibok for 

ways of restrictirig variety, bf^ cutting back on the resources of language varieties 
.. in the Unitoi States; the driveifor uniformity and conformity IS speech whldh 
reached its peak in the late -nineteenth century had begun. ' 

^Numerous historical events related to laS^age helped fuel the drive/ 
Webster's dictionary was now being widely and noisily distributed py Merriam 
Webster company. Publicity for the dictionary (and news co^age^ questions 
surrbunding authbrship, rights, and editions) put the bbbk fully in the public 
eye ^^g. A Gyoss LlteraiT^ F^aud. . . .1854; Have We a Natibhal Standard? 1854). 
The coimbn schobl was becoming an expected institution, across the country; com- 
pulsbry attendance laws were being debated in state legislatures. Urbanization 
and industrialization were bringing the different groups of America, many of ^ 
which had earlier settled iii rural areite and made their living in independent 
ventures, together fbr ecbhbmlc ■ reward In urban industries. 
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By thi end of th^ Cflvll tf»t thct Inmlgretldn of groups vhose looks 
Ixid ipeech vere very dlfferiht from, the Ideal^ed norm of "Amerlcftn" pron^ted 
irldespread effo^tsilegal and social i to achieve lli^igulstlc uniformity and 

eonformity. Composition and graxmiar bobtcs increasingly stressed learning to 

J*. 

speak English correctly and leaving aside ail other varieties. In a se^Eg 
'^seatch for order** (Weibe 1967) which prevailed at the end of the centui^y^nd 
into the nextt state Iwk controlling the teaching of foreign languages and the < 
use of particular languages in teaching proliferated (kIoss 1977:68 ff)« 
Literacy rulings became more and more stringent § eliminating more and more 
voters of different language backgrounds a^ competencies from the ballot box 
(Heath forthcoming a). For ail the power of precedent fr^ England and habit^ 
established during the first cen^tury of nattonhoodi Americans began to legislate 
language in both the states and the territories. The history of - relations with 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, and the other territories of the United 
States from the late hlneteehth centuz^ tells the .story of a' U.S. government 
-intent oh implanting English and dlmlhlshlhg the status, of' other lahgxiages as . 

quickly as possible.^ Contrary to the British mold and the se^ingly established 

I- - ^ 1 '__ 

American way, forces at the federal' level wanted to mandate language status and 

choice for the territories. State and local levels wanted to mandate language 

■ \ 
status and choice for thelt conpunltles. Social Institutions changed to reflect 



the hew conservatism. Educational Ihstltutlbhs made It cle^r that language use 
was a mark of character^ taste, ihtelligehce^ and reason, lin^ society suddenly 
fearing its diversities might <be too great to control, there were greater and 
greater needs for being able to predict the behavior and thoughts of one's 
neighbor. The choice of English adherence to norms of correctness became 
marks opeiily stressed as 
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tlioss of good citlz«n«, good Aaeric«n«, lad pr«dlctibli ritlonil aiig&bors 
(Plehl 1977, Biit&L, fortScomi^ b). tegsl statutis lad ciiii, irinur 
tots, and ticbrdi of icSbbl boards an^ snparlntendents confita tfiis sfiift 
/iU; soclaty by tha last dicadas of tfaa nlnBtaaath cantxiry. Thi fiidinga iay 
^enaraiiy ba iunmarlzid: ' ' i 

,1J Until thi Sld^nlheteentfi century,' ver^ lew stipulated reitrtctibns 
^-^^li^***^^"^ °g of iangoages other than English exliced. 
laa l«guaga used In instriiction was not daSarmiaBd through 
political ^udgaants, but In accord with the desiras of 
parents and the acbnbmlc resources of state^ and local school 
boATds. . \ , 

2) iBcraaslngly, ttebugh(^t the latter half of the tOaiteenth 
catuzy, English gra^ar and composition books anil the 
popu;ir press prbBbted the vaiue of a Standard Engllah, and 
the use of English by all citizens. These skills wkre / 
proaoted as oarks of '^gobd American citizens." \ 

, 3) kwertheleas, the foreign la^uage presff, local organi^tiona, 
and private schiJols continued"^ use of languages other than 
^glish. Private and parochial schools in Quaerous stages 
taught In dlffe^Mt la^uagea, and some public ichM^ 
offered bilingual instruction across the curricultim. 

4) THe policy of publishing siute law 

English was continued in numerous states.' The practice of - 
distribution of laws in ^e iangrage of dlvetse groups 
the popui^tibn had been initiated by the Constitutional qbn- — 
veiitlon, which published Jts proceedings in English, Germati, and Fren'ch. t 
In states which did not wish to pay for publication of laws \ 
la other languages ^ state 4egisiaiors of ten "reminded their 
fellow congressman that t^e foreign langrag'e press 
on this task and spare the states the expense. 

5) Before 1890, only three states (Comecticut, Ifassachusetts, 
snd Rhode Island? required that English be the language of 

, instruction in the schools, in 1890, New York, and seven 
■Id-westera statea^mandated ixatruction in English in private 
schools^ In fflsconsini opponents to the rule win abli to 
have the act repealed. ' 
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In contradistliction^o Iws ^prohibiting thi iiSi of languages 
other than English fo^ instruction in schools, laws were also 
passad which prohibited the teaming of other languages as 
subjects. In tge 1879V8, some ndd-wes tern statas argued the 
economic basis of laws^rohibitlng the teaching Of foreign 
languages; state tducational foods should go to taori important 
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tiski. Ihirlng World Wir lai^uagei as su^Jecti of 

Initructlon yi^ft fbigbidden on other groofidi: tmo^edg^ of 
A foreign language vas believed to* be **cieariy harmfui."'* * 



tt ia somewhat ironic that in^diacuaalona of language itatus achieve- 



Mnt, points S and ^ ab^ve have ritelved \t)xe greatest attention. In pareiculari 



treatment of the l>au^ Nichols case^ (e.g. Teltelbaum and Hlller fl9773)and the 
numerous considerations of Its effect on the tights of linguistic minorities have 
made much of these earlier lat^a^estricting language rights. What has often be^n 
lost in the mass of cdmentartes regarding these lavs and the court cases they 

' - __ V-:- ----- : ----- ' -- -- - --- " ^ - ^ ' 

provoked is that three Supreme Court caiies overturned m2X the lower court rulings 
\ _ upholding' the Restriction of the use of fbrelgti languages. 

In Nebraska the Slman Law of 191? pVdhlbl^ed the teadilng of foreign • 
languages to children below the ninth grade. The pixrpose of the^ statute was 
that "the English language should be and becoipe the mother tongue" of children 
of immigrants and all other children reared in Nebraska, /^bert Meyers .a 
parochial school teacher, appealed his conviction for teaching German to a 

; ' ' "» "... * 

^ > child who had not , yet parsed the eighth grade, the U.S. .Supreme Court ruled > 

> in 1923 that the statute violated the. Fourteenth Amendment. The court. declared 

that the. right of a teacher to teach a fdrel^- language and. the^ right of 
parents to have their child ib Instructed were rights protected by the Cogstitutibn 

Iowa and Ohio passed legislation similar to "the Siman Law. the Iowa 
law required that English be the mediti of instruction in the schools.^ Ohio 
alsq passed a 1^ requ£rit;g that ^gllsh be the languagfe of instruction, and went 
even further by declaring English tfie off icial; language b ^ 
Nebraska reworked, the Stman taw in an effort to avoid dbnstltutlbhal conflicts. 
Once again the l^S. Supreme Cburt in 1923 ruled that these laws violated rights 
guaranteecl by^^he Fourteenth Amendment. 

A 1922vbreg6n law provided that all chiidrin ages eight through fifteen 

had to attend public schboi^i^' One effect of this act was to deny instruction 

^ ' ■ i ■ . ' '■' ' ' ' 

. . 1 ■ ■ • • 

o 
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. in language* odjar than, Bngllsh ilnce instruct Jon in other ianguigc* had 
been avaiiabi* in private ichbdli. However, in 1925* the O.Si iopreme 
Cowt atrficlp. iteBn the liw oh the grounds that the^State had no| general^ 
power "to atandardite its children by forcing them to accept Ifiitruction 
from public teachers only^''^^ The State's method of forcing alsimilatibh 

i WAS found in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment.^* 

' ' ^ _ ' i 

' f ^20, the foreign language echbbls of 
primarily by Asians and conducted ii^ Chinese * Korean or Japraese, were 
theiobjftct of restrictive legislatibh. the Set imposed fees, limited^ 
hoors^ and restricted the [required teacher 'i permit to, those who possessed 
a good knowlec^e of English. In 1927, the UiS. Supreme Court, noting that 
the law would probably destroy the schools, ruled that the law vldltflfed 
the <^e process of law protections of the Constitution. Since Hawaii was 
a territory rather than 9 State,' the ruling in^de clear that the rights of 
parents aSd students were protected' from acta by the Federal government as 
well as by the States. ' On the face of It, the U.S. "Suprrae Court in these 
decisions moved to maiht^lh a legacy of restraint on imposing English as 
an overt instrument of control, as a tool of forced^ assimilation. 

If law has. not created and maintained the status of English, what 
has? Here specifically, what forces have created and maintained' the public 
belief that throughout our past, English has had ah official or quasi- 
official status somehow linked to. the national good, and institutions have 
been tad are, thereforis bound to promote the use and^teaching of good ' j 
English in speakings reading ,^»and writing?' Edwin .Newman attacks the logic* 

- - - ' , ^ 

reason, and loyalty of citizens who do' not- apeak "a Civil tongue." The" ' 
general citizeSry is f«W^«^of bilingual"^education as a hew divisive' force 

> \ ' ^ 

- ■ ■ . ■ V-.;- 
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in the ■oc±«ty» one which has never before appearea* becauie prior foreign- 
ianguage apeakeri acquieaed to the use of English. The use of languages " 
ether than E^iish and the failure of itMdenti to accoopliih «i«qaate akiil^ 
In reading, .siting, and ipeaklng English are held up as new problpsa. probl^s 
citizens resent haJllng to deal with in a period in which they iee all problMis 
as public problems to be iblved through increased escpendltures. In ihort, the 



sociali&elon .bf th68e |ho cry out^against these prsfelems has led than to belieVe 

■ ■.^■■\ -\ vvj" J- '^^ 

that the cutreHt language sltuat 



lion Is 



an aberratlbh running counter to the past. 



What forces » Intellectual and soclocultural, have pronip ted these beliefs? 



4- 
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TWO iocs forc« of the past hilf caStu^ «. jtiggeited hi'^e. The first ' 
of t*e.e is the toie io6i.ty deeermlsed English should p^.y in the cUrtlculiS «d • 
in tt. Judgment of Itsdlvidueli; the second 1, the degree of Intenslty^ef lejai 
.ctlvltles riUted to .bridging the f reedon. of speech. la «ny «»ys, the ^ec.«d 
mn be Sid t^be Influenced by the first, but the second w« fostered dS^ini 
th^lod fro« Ml^through the WSD's by . fesr .f "the foreign eianent/* bised - 
>rl«rlly on the baiief ttat it did Indeed threaten the nation. ' 

' During the period between 1860 and 1920. teerlcin society regarded the ' 
public school as the Institution to create a unified Confonnlng citizenry. To 
, .upport the .ch<H,l in its efforts to organize the linguistic ani cultural feowi^ge 
. «a behavlpr of U.S. citizens, an e^anding network of training Instltutlox^s. ' 
^ publishing houses, and professlbnar organizations developed. Acquisition of ^e us^ 
appreciation o^a Standard English became a prl»ary/goal for young Americans in 
the education system. The "right" language was both a fundamental instrument ^ a 
necessary symbol of knowledge and character. There is no scholarly study of the 
^ int^leetuai and social history of the teaching English ^^he United States. ■ 
Sucha history does exist for England (HatMeson 1975). and;^ts pages tell a story 
f ,of powerful socialization of and by teachers.f English similar to thkt of the U.S. 
^ As^ preachers of culture-- English teachers have been and are tr^&ed to pass 'oh 

their subject and,lts related skilla-with-a strong sense of ioral purpose. , 
Texts and trainlni programs have ^hasized that learning English well prepares 
• one for life and for exhibiting all tnanner of positive characteristics. The , 
goodness of the speech gives evidence of the goodness of . the speaker. Enilish ^ 
, teachers hive claimed^ that ethics and aesthetics are transmitted through the 
^^-laws Of the language. " and correct gr^r has close connections i^th "correct 
thinking" (Heath f prthcoming fe) . Guarding /ne • s Use of language helps one guard 
the opinions express«i. Proper language was identified in. the American nxlnd as a " 
, '-^-P^'^^ic .symbol. Since the late ^^^^^^ 
. perpetuated; the present generation Of Americin^as bee n train ed in these viewi 
M were their teachers and their teachers befori^ them. ^ , 

The second contributing factor to a genera! climate of opinion more 
restrictive In its approach to language than our hatibnal laws has been 
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ttM £r«« •p««cli Ueigation of elm p.ast - fifty ynlrs. Prior to 1919» tbiri 
«ir«i for iacttiei aid ^rpbsu, no First Aaasdawlt euu ia tki U.S. 
court!. HbwriTj ^oriag tia very pariod (1919-1925) In which itatea icrambled 
to pais laws daoanang toglish only in their schools » at the ballot box, in^ 
is i Mquirement for «iBployfflen sentenced over l^WQ people to 

iii3L for ^yeriiri speech. & these esses, prpseeucloti :and conviction V 

>^ . - 

vere hised on thi no^on of t n eho s te ) erlge^i tae.. vords were Slid vhikh 

■sd| peopli feir somechiig vould faippen. although no sction ensued. The speech 

people used side thn iocisUy dugerDus. ^1 thoussnds o^csses which vent - 



to trial in the period becveeia H^orld ftar I and the late 1950 *i hid' the 



supjpbrc 



oi a genersi prevsiling belief in- the causal relationship between speech end 
be^svibr^ ^Justice Eolaes stto^ted to objectify thlJ viiw of th^ link between 
iintai phenonens and behsvior by proposing the '*ciiar end present . danger'* ^ 
doe^is^i Judicial decisions of the 1920*3 having to do with ipeech critical 
of nstionsl policies emphafized the power of the itite tb restrain free ipeech 
because of its concern with the risk of crimes and disorder insuihg from 
^speech (Gunther 1976; ch. 6 fi 7). Decisions throughout the period wife biJid 
on the view that language is a predictor, or at liast an indicltdr- , of be-^ 
bsvlofs Ineressingly during this i^erlod, the phrase ridicai ca&e to bi iliin 
r ad i cal , iad alien language was seen as especially likely .to fbre^ - 
ceil radioal behavior. 

These First tmtMiwn^ casei peaked at the sloe ^tiae ai thi hitlbn ix-* ^ 
perienced mueive fear of tha foriign^ the allixia ^til thi lati 1960*i| i 
■ajority)^ those tried on subverslvi speech chargei weri iither iliihi or 

iadiTlduils tinfaH with "illen •leaants" of the sociity. Ralitlvily £aw 

- - . ' ■ - - ' . 

First Anndaant caias vatit to coiirt in tha Vlat Niia protests of ' the late 



Procters m cWldrin b£ cfii i«c«bti,ta«c, not fbriiga«rs. ' 
^Thiy viri ..w w'ladlv^ul. vholud gbn. ..tray, bue feuld («nd ptob.bly , : 
wuldrioyi6«c£iacoth.«la.ttii^of.^i^^ ' . 

• <U£Md«t. of «rll« CMM. ,th.lr .p..clx v.. aic c^t of £or.lgn.r.. .i^ : . 

. ^ . M9 .imr^^f ia.p.ee la Ciras df_ ibibrpclofi i«p cla jyairicw cSleur.i "/ 

'witmat. r4«c.d to thi lig.1 doctrlM' of frii tpiic^ ciwi .ad ' ^ 
• • th. r,l.tlott of tbU doctrla. to W.g. coucra* la g«x«:U .r. rovlovd ■ , ' 

il.«6.r. CH..A ttd Hikdibicli forthcoBlag). Mb.t linport.at for our pur- 
' , Pb...'6.r.^i«^b«l« of thi fict ttet^ih. currttt trikd la l.ga doct^. 
' _ ; • ; , " t.k. crtala poUtlcl rlklc m ord.r to W. fr..d«im of\p..ih. • ' 
. • - to »o^y>o»,ch. p«c .lachpate-crlme'fri 

, .p.«ch itrgpBiatS iupportiag thi. vl«ir a^tlla tbit ^y.odoa of 

•p..ch .hould. h.Tri I prof uruL po.ltioa- imoag fr.xiom. bicami fr.adon of ^ 
- •p..cfi 1. . faadiaata llbirtyi.'oa. atcnnry to" laiixri lSd±vi4«4 ..Ifl . . . ' 
ixpr.s.ioa .ad th. divilbinuint of iadividtai potiatiil. * L^gii aoctriae • " / 
•iici^. IfcCxthy •xi 'w^^^ to^^ lafciag.- . fiimrdistigctioS b.twwa ' - ; •, 
. _ ^^^^^ *^ ^Kpnduc^ 

. . •ai .ctlott, la iduc«tfloa.l^Uti8.ti^^ 

: • . ^^Dw^ttelaki Irdepende nt ^rhooT^ m , 393 y.S.. 503 (1969). in whicS 

/ _ '=^^'^^°'^ty ^ecisipn stated that "state^bpera ' . • ' " 

. -.7 tot b. •acUTM Of tbt.l±t.iiaa±5Ta. School officials do aot po8.«s , ' 
y : ^«^.olBt. withorlty ovir their itiid.at|» (fiakar, p, 739??' Thi e^rt ^* 
^ . wlficlif polatii biit^divarstty . of inhaaciag th. id^.tioaal ' 

,-. ■• . ■ ^ .^roem: . .. ' . ' . '„ ' ">■;■' 

th. Hatlba s Jutur. dipeads upba liadeM ^ ' 

Wosu?.ttoth«t robust exohmge bf ide.s which discover, ttuth • * 
^'^u -t-^^^^^*^^*^ th«i- through «ay klad of 
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ia» tta^ eu« aad others uks .it s^^tdint tbit'lxi tftxmi of icbliviig 
•dttcittottii iiii* t&c'^^brart^ii sovtiig tomird piii^^ grlitir itriii da tl^ 
FTbeiii 6f; i^aama os its coktsiiti (Sirlcoixi 1970)^ ttd chHt .iloi ire 
beta! tfitavpntod broiaiy to prorldi i9hse-^i^ Brfiiciili tita^ thi final ^ 
tod of ths it»^:— **eo'iBk« mmx f?M to ^Wlloj ^^.iicult^ Whitney 
;^^±fi. 274 U.S. 357, it^75 [i927^).^ ThMe^ trindi ttd elms ieem td 6e 
is keeping vith thQie ee$oji^e4 1>7 ctu^ent; prbpra bilingul-biCttltural 
edueatiom. Does thU shif t in leiei db<itrinir ^ return to : 

en appreele^loti end tolei^ence of l^iuege dit^slty? 

The ini^er is So^ ik livi dbctriu ^ lUualnetA history^ An ^ 
' historical reviev of thi^ social end ctiltuirai cbnteact of cases having to do 
With language in the broedest sinsei raniilng tvom free speech^ to literacy 
lifiir the uses ixid purpoiei of laxiguage in educatiim iakes us a^e ^bac ^ 
it .is sinpiistiCvjta define the Status of English/today in tefms of only the 
fitf;^iavs'an^ to iJmguage oinbrit^ per se which exist. Hbte-.; J 

over* his»^^lieipi us recbgnize tlie power bf social' and Economic circxim^ 
stances which forcsd the drastic ibiiti^ in at titiide i^ich^ b in the 

late tiine^penth century and ^irit half bf the twentieths Fear bf a "f breign 



threat*^ wes fed by racxj&i^ Intense cbnpetition^ economic survivsl «id 



r r 



mobility » and two'^Ubrld Vers/ To unify and cbnfbrm seemed logical answers, 
and to do sb thrj)^gh ci(q|trbl b^ force bf law becsme a strategy of state and 
ibeai pbiicr>oa^ ^ federal li^el^ these strategies to restrict « 

' X'J' \ '_X_ _ • _ ' '_ __ ■ 

'.^^ foreign l#niuages wire rejected; &)we^eri their philosophical assumptions of 

. : th^ lihfes between language end behavibr Were supported in the free speech 

■■ , \- - " - , 

" caaist* particiilafiy thbse bf the 9brld Wa^ I period. ^ Currently » legal 
doctrine is (piestibni^ig the bases bf decision in these cases, fhe view 
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tiuit Itv should cbntrbl or restrict lai^umge In, order to control betmtor 
ewrently his Uttle legii support. Riprciilon of linguigel other thu 
bigitsfa end cbirtdgttent of freedom of speech heve little legel senctlbn^v 

. _ _" " - ; _ " L >_-_ -!-• 

Tet wmaj linguistic minorities^ end some educetdrs end sbclel 
idintlsts argue there is repression, fhe lege! history, hoveveri does 
not ihow that this repression has a basis in law as, for example, denial of 
the civil rights of Blacks did before the landmark eases of the 1950 •s^^ It 
has not bften the law which has repressed latiguage diversity, but society, 
Therefore, the current sht^ In legal doctrine cannot be expected to be of 

such hfelp in promoting biiinguai-bicttttural ali^ In the society. Observers 

_ . , _ _ _ ^ - ^ -_ * " ' - 

of American society since Toquevtiie have noted the American tendency to , ^ 

cbnfomiityi to ask the question "wKat Is expected of us?" Institutions have. 

tended to move further than the la^r and to maintain that what is expected is 

promotion and maintenance of English'. Restrictions on i^e use of iangrfages 

other than. English have been imposed through the unwritten laws of institutions. * 

jLag& perceived as vlbiatlng basic national values ^ i.e. restricting basic freedoms, 

can be contested as unconstituttonsi; to contest unwrdtteh laws or nbniis of 

__ J _ ■ . ^ 

behavior is much more difficult; We are left then with the historical fact 

that where there has been no policy, society has created m unwritten "jpblicy" 

which is the legacy of English hlstbry. Oiie observer has assessed the O.S.^ 

failure to enact a specific language policy as "one of history'? little ironies" 

and suggested "no polygibt empire of the bid world has i^red tb be as ruthless 

J ■_ _ - - -- - 

in Impbsing a single language upon its whole population as was the liberal 

republic dedicated to th^ proposittpn that ail men are ^creited equal" (Johnsbn . 

____ ___ ____ _ _ ■ ~ 

1949:118-119). The absence of , compulsion has been an indirect compulsion for 

learning English. Haugen (1966) termed the driving forte behind language shift 

"individual enterprise": if Individuals br groups rejected English (or its 

standard variety), they handicapped thCTiselvesV beciuse they limited their 
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chances for sbcibeconomic .Mbtl^ity «nd^\^^ good citisttis* And they 

havi not had evin ^the innar conaotit^n of faa ling that th^ dafiid tyraimoua 

^___L__--' 9 ' ' • ■ ■ " * 

authority" (Johnson 1949:119). 

Iri*-tti eiirlj ptrlod, the U'.S,. vilued diversity of language and Sain- 

tainid the English legal custom of not regulating language officially wr , 

denying personal liberties in language.* Hoveverj the late nineteenth century 

gave rise to promotion of a, ionolinguil^ tradition ud eaphasi^ on aia^dard ^ 

Engll^ as the nark of reason, ethics, and aesthetics? the tolerance of div^r^ 

sity which had diaracterized t|ie' early nation history decilned ihariily* An; • 

^jglish-oniy, standar^^ liltitutibnaliMd thpugh 

not legalized.^ Thus the status of Ek^ilsh in the tJiS. today is based no t^* only 

on the British custom of noVlegal restrictions on language, ^t , also on an 

intbletance to linguistic diversity akin to that ^tch l»a been prevalent ^ 

thtoughbut British History. A recent study of language attitudes in Westeriilzed 

h^lbns of the world concluded that only the British still use accent to judge 

-\ . ■ - ' .•' ^ 

atylSdtvtdual^s standing in the connnunity (cf . Fowler 1965). The British ma'in-- 

tain i chauvinistic and exclusibriist p^^ in the^r language and its standard * 

— ■- - - _ -_ - ■ 

norm.] In America, a society which has hlstbrically disclaimed das S;dts tine- 
tidn^, linguistic snobbishness is perhaps more subtly transmitted than it is iff 

and, but it persists nevertheless, an3 t.t persists as the major, founds- 
tion bf the status of English here. If the Staitus of' English had been achieved 
through law, methods of changing that status would be clear-cut. But the 
vision of English so widespread today is the result bf bur past , not but history. 

J.H. Plumb, the pritish histbrian^j has suggested a diatincttbn ^between 
history and the past C1970). Histor|r is a discovery ^^^c thraugh 
histbriahs* attempts tb leafn the human story in its own teras and pot for the 
sustenance of institutions, sbctettes, or national Images. As distinguished 
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*.« t6 «i« .» ».PPO« ™ 

iitt.. iii IH.t PSS « .till »« ta aict.» Ooa^fi* 



csn. do. 



«tto«£ c6siait»ti« of ft. miss. ^ thi s»a^t 6f ™. s «a.m 

IK? ,Sop6«l «br . "tioiil imme poli^ -«* « ""S"^"" " * 
to «.it* «.»«iol te .r« »*^r b.for. ^er 

'«er*l cO«rol. « is dif fl^lt « predict .lt«r public r.ip.».. to ,uch a 
li, 6r to th. «p™» lnv61*.dl« i^liSitlng SSS enfoictig thi «tft. tn 
.tr.=S« »d P««l=» -ol in.tltUtloa, «cS Will W »cos..n *or cO^omit, 
to .och iS,.. S0c£«.l r-taanc. could t.k. tSe fort of . 

«U»t-.t6lc «d ll«^i.tt= dl*.r.iti«. ^ UttU about tfie diff^r^... 
b.t».« t..poS« t6 fid*«l i,ti,ai..riSl»t*tn i*s Whiajate re„r,al. or 
ilt««10.i of (e... . fti «vll "i»t. Ugtilatlos of tb. »6e-.) 

Sd t«P^o».. to l*.i'i*.l, cr»tad to coStrol « area of ba.avior .Itbarto 

ci^eSad « fadarh^i*. to ba aura. r«p6^.. «U "if.i ii a.cO.daoca 
«tb tb. Of dafildaoSi 6f tba »tasoiU* « tba dia=r«u.tad. i.e.. 

«oa; .a,, iga. nationality. t». prObibitiug di,crlM.atio« on thaaa basas 
HV. sot bad to d*il .:cta«.iv.l^ ^i^' « °' 

,U6gu*ga » . baaii of diactiMnattoi. bowava.. uaitbar it nOr ita at«.i.ard, 

b* ^iam. iii.i«t difi™ «tga into linguaga diffarancas, 
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ind thi itindirdi of ci«r3.ty in ianguigc ^i?y griitly from iltuitlpn to 

iltuitibn. ) ' ' 

_\"'^__» _ , ____ ^_ ,, - 

^ It will tti i difficult tiik to ■ubitltotc historical fact 

for thi <ef««t«id past iS the basis of decia Ion-making in iangoagi planning 
tod^.^ Histb^ makes us "see things ai they actually ware, and from ^ts 
Bttidy to formulate processes of social change acceptable on historical grounds.. i."- 
(PlusO) 1970:137)— a challenge; in our current assessment Of the status of English 
in the United States^ I 
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_ : cdovriheiltlvft hlston^ of language pdliciaa for tiia tinrltorlaa 



f - 



fiaa nojt jat taan vrittmr for ttany araati tfia Klatory la acattarad In abureaa 

^raiiabla only tKa tan^ (or forror tMritoriai)^ For i 

. * • ' . . . ' , • ' ' ' ■ ■ - 

_^ ^ ; _| • •j • ^ * 

brtaf atnoiary of iJugoage pottciaa tn Paarto Rico and the Fhilltpinea and coomenta^ 



o|i apturcai for l^^^guage polictaa In ttaea^ araaa^ aae Zenteita,and Baeba and 
Baaba in Far^on ra^^ ' - 

' * • ^Laa vs^ NtthoiSi 4^14 h.S. 563 (i9745, ' 

/♦ • ■ • ■« • j;. • " _ 
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